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In next week’s issue 


Continuing our series on Ghosts, we look at 
some strange animal phantoms — and even the 
ghost of a London Transport bus. In UFO 
Casebook we feature an extraordinary sighting 
from Malagasy witnessed by 20,000 people and 
an encounter with a humanoid from Argentina. 
The Hollow Earth theory — and the evidence 

for it— is put to the test, as we examine what 
Admiral Byrd said he saw on his Antarctic flights 
and how early satellite cameras worked. Is all 
existence contained in only four dimensions — or 
are there Other dimensions of which we are 
occasionally aware? See our new series. In the 
final part of Leys we sum up the theories that 
surround these invisible channels of earth 
energy. And in Dreams we look next at some 
remarkable scientific discoveries — made while 
their discoverers were fast asleep! 
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if Atlantis did exist, what could have destroyed it? Where Lisp A ie sg Ct) Sam 

. : : archaeologist and psychical researcher, high- 

is the best place to look for its remains? RICHARD THOMAS  jigited the resemblances between the story 

concludes his account of the evidence, speculation and of Atlantis and the other legends of lost 

controversy surrounding a legend that refuses to die lands, such as the Breton land of Ys, the 
Cornish Lyonesse, the Avalon of Arthurian 
legend, the Welsh ‘Tir Nan Og and so on. He 

THEORIES OF ATLANTIS that place the lost A mountain peak of Atlantis, also pointed out the similarities between the 


civilisation in the Atlantic need not be incon- according to those who styles of tools and ornaments of early civilis- 
sistent with those others that locate itin the _ believe the Azores are the ations in Europe and America. 
Mediterranean, northern Europe and many _ remains of the sunken Lethbridge believed that Atlantis may 


other sites around the world. For they could continent. Fayal, seen here, is have been Tartessos (the biblical Larshish), 
all be Atlantean: surviving colonies, which one of the island group, which ruled in Celtic mythology by Lugh of the 
continued with similar cultures after the risesfromasubmarine plateau Silver Arm and allegedly having a written 


disaster that overtook the parent civilisation. — in the Atlantic history, now lost, going back 6000 years 
: The ancient societies of Crete, Sumeria, before Christ. ‘Tartessos lay between two 
Egypt, Scandinavia, Britain the Azores, rivers in southern Spain, just outside the 
Brittany and the Basque country then Pillars of Heracles (the Straits of Gibraltar), 

: become descendants of the lost empire. just as Atlantis did in Plato’s tale. 
The late T. C. Lethbridge, a Cambridge Plato says that the sea beyond the Pillars 
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was impassable to shipping in his own day, 
because of the residual mud shoals left 
behind by the sinking of Atlantis. 
Lethbridge pointed out that shoals exist on 
both the Spanish and African coasts outside 
the Straits. 

One of the most persuasive of Atlantis 
theorists was Otto Muck, a prolific engineer 
credited with the invention of the snorkel 


and 2000 other patents. In The secret of 
Atlantis, Muck presents several lines of 


evidence that suggest an Atlantic location for 
Atlantis and that converge on the ninth 


NORTH AMERICA 


Below: in the present-day 
Atlantic the pattern of ocean 
currents (blue) aids the 
European eels in their 
gigantic migrations (arrows) 
to and from their spawning 


grounds in the Sargasso Sea. 


This mysterious behaviour 
may be a survival from a 
time when eels made a 
shorter journey to the rivers 
of Atlantis, using the ocean 
circulation of that era (grey) 
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millennium BC as the date of some cataclysm 
that left its mark on the whole Earth. 

The sinking of an ancient landmass in the 
Atlantic could explain the mysterious migra- 
tions of eels and birds. While migrating 
across the Atlantic, huge flocks of birds are 
often seen to circle for hours over an empty 
spot in the ocean before resuming their 
journey. It could be that this marks a place 
where once they would have found land. 

‘The journey of the European eels across 
the Atlantic is an even greater puzzle. They 
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Below: an asteroid is said by 
some theorists to have 
collided with the Earth in 
ancient times. Fiery debris 
rained on Atlantis, followed 
by tidal waves that 
inundated the island 


Below right: this stone figure 
from Mexico shows an 
Atlantean soldier, according 
to Lewis Spence 


spawn in the Sargasso Sea in the south- 
western part of the North Atlantic. ‘Then the 
tiny larvae embark on a three-year swim 
eastward with the warm current of the Gulf 
Stream. When those that have survived the 
hazards of the journey reach European 
waters, they migrate upriver, reach sexual 
maturity, and return. Then they travel west- 
ward again. Now that they have reached their 
maximum growth and strength, the journey 
takes only four months. When they are back 
in the Sargasso Sea, they mate and produce 
offspring, which will soon make the journey 
to Europe for themselves. 

It has been shown that eels need fresh 
water in which to reach sexual maturity. But 
why make this enormous journey? 

Muck suggests that when Atlantis occu- 
pied the central Atlantic, it broke the motion 
of the Gulf Stream. The eastward journey was 
the direct route to fresh water for eels in those 
days, and the instinct has survived long after 
the extinction of Atlantis. 


Bombardment from space 
But what was the cataclysm that destroyed 
that hypothetical landmass? 

Muck points to evidence of the impact of a 
colossal body with the Earth in the south- 
west Atlantic. ‘win depressions, 23,000 feet 
(7 kilometres) deep, lie in the sea floor close to 
Puerto Rico. On the North American main- 
land to the west, a vast area around 
Charleston, South Carolina, shows the 
effects of a massive cosmic bombardment. 
Aerial photography first carried out in 1931 
revealed 3000 shallow, eroded troughs, occu- 
pying part of an elliptical area that extends 
out over the Atlantic. Muck deduces that 
these were caused by the fragments of an 
enormous body falling to Earth from the 
north-west. 

From the extent of the scarring on the 
Earth’s surface, Muck calculated that the 
asteroid was 6 miles (10 kilometres) wide and 
hit the Earth with an explosive force of 


30,000 megatonnes of nitroglycerine — the 
equivalent of 3000 medium-sized hydrogen 
bombs. The impact triggered the earth- 
quakes referred to in Plato’s story, and split 
the Atlantic open along the line of the 
present-day mid-Atlantic Ridge, sinking a 
large part of central America to form the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean. 

Furthermore, the Earth’s Poles were shif- 
ted, and anew geological age abruptly began. 
The seasons became sharply differentiated 
for the first time. Muck does not explain how 
life anywhere on Earth was able to survive 
such a hammer-blow to the planet, but he 
describes the devastation that resulted in 
certain areas. Vast clouds of moisture, ash 
and noxious gases were carried to the north- 
east and south-west from the impact site. 
Over large areas animals and human beings 
were asphyxiated. Torrential rains followed, 
creating a deluge in many areas, giving rise to 
the legends of a great flood. 

Siberia, which until then had enjoyed a 
cool, but not freezing, climate, was suddenly 
plunged into Arctic cold. The carcases of 
thousands of mammoths and woolly rhino- 
Oe were preserved in frozen mud, many 
of them to be found in good condition 
thousands of years later. 

One of the many surviving group mem- 
ories of the traumatic event, Muck believes, 
was its commemoration as the starting point 
of the Maya calendar. He accepts the calcu- 
lation of some scholars that this date was 5 
June 8498 Bc. On that day the Moon, Sun 
and Venus were in alignment — the kind of 
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Right: Celtic mythology had 
its own ‘Atlantis’, the 
‘Promised Land of Saints’ in 
the western ocean. St 
Brendan supposedly visited 
it, in a voyage celebrated in 
an Irish narrative 


Below: was: Cro-Magnon 
man an Atlantean colonist? 


Below: authors disagree 
widely as to the location and 
extent of Atlantis. The sites 
shown here are only some of 
those that have been 
suggested. Theories about 
the destruction of Atlantis 
are equally varied. The 
asteroid impact point shown 
is favoured by Otto Muck. 
Advocates of Atland suggest 
an Arctic site 
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astronomical event that was significant to the 
Mayas. Muck believes that this particular 
conjunction played a role in the worldwide 
catastrophe. It was the gravitational pull of 
the Moon and Venus that deflected the 
asteroid from its orbit as it was passing close 
tothe Earth. Muck even estimates the time of 
impact — about 8 p.m. on the longitude where 
the asteroid struck. 

Muck reaffirms Donnelly’s ideas about 
the parallels to be found between the cus- 
toms and legends of the Old and New 


AFRICA 
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Worlds. He believes that the Atlanteans’ 
immediate descendants, preserving their 
racial type, were the red-skinned American 


Indians and the Cro-Magnon people of 


Europe, who supplanted Neanderthal man 
(see page 210). [The Cro-Magnons were taller 
than Neanderthal man. Legends of giants 


and dwarves allegedly reflect their brief 


coexistence. 

Another theorist who places Atlantis in 
the Atlantic is Maurice Chatelain, a French 
space engineer who worked with NASA onthe 
Apollo missions. He refuses to believe that 
the eruption of Thera in 1500 BC could have 
been so catastrophic that it was able to bring 
down the Cretan civilisation and launch the 
Atlantis legend. Such an event would have 
been clearly recorded in the Bible, he says, 
and still remembered by the Greeks of 600 
BC, When Solon heard the Atlantis story. 

Chatelain accepts without qualms the 
claims of some writers that Phoenicians and 
even Hindus cultivated cotton and jute 2900 
years ago 1n eastern Mexico, and that Sum- 
erians and Phoenicians mined copper and tin 
in Peru and Bolivia 4300 years ago. But he 
claims that even these societies are too recent 
to be Atlantis. He agrees with Plato in 
placing the island civilisation at about 9000 
BC. He bases this on the alleged evidence of 
an ancient scripture from — of all places — 
‘Tibet, which ‘records that in 9564 BC a very 
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Since interest in Atlantis was revived by 
Ignatius Donnelly in 1882, the subject 
has been enthusiastically espoused by 
occultists. The Russian-born Madame 
Blavatsky claimed to have written The 
secret doctrine under the guidance of the 
Mahatmas, spiritual masters dwelling in 
Tibet who communicated with her on 
the ‘etheric plane’. Her account of Atlan- 
tis was expanded by her follower W. 
Scott-Elliot into an extraordinarily in- 
tricate history of early races, all un- 
known to science, of which the Atlan- 
teans were only one. The first of a series 
of catastrophes was allegedly suffered by 
Atlantis 800,000 years ago. The last was 
in 9564 Bc. Each of the Atlantean sub- 
races gave rise to some modern human 
race. The story extends far into the 
future, when humanity will migrate to 
the planet Mercury. 

Rudolf Steiner, another Theosophist, 
narrated his own history of Atlantis and 
other lost civilisations in Cosmic memory. 
His Atlanteans were unable to reason, 
but possessed mastery of magic. Reason 
appeared with the emergence of the 
Semites from the Atlanteans. 

A Scottish occultist, Lewis Spence, 
who at one time was Chief Druid, wrote 


large part of the land sank into the ocean in 


what is now the Caribbean and the Gulf of 


Mexico.’ And how did the Tibetans know 
about events in these distant places? 
Chatelain suggests that Atlantean refugees 
‘went all the way to Tibet to make sure they 


were on firm ground that wouldn’t disappear 


beneath the waves again.’ He continues: 
It is easy to trace the east coast of the 
sunken Atlantis along the line drawn 


The pyramid of Kukulcan at 
Chichén-|tza in Yucatan, 
Mexico. The Mayan 
pyramids resemble the 
earliest, stepped pyramids of 
ancient Egypt, and are cited 
as evidence that Old and 
New World civilisations had 
a common origin — perhaps 
in Atlantis 


Will Europe follow Atlantis? in 1942. He 
was not the last to read the world’s future 
in the Atlantean past. He claimed that 
Europe would be subjected to floods, 
earthquakes and other natural disasters, 
owing to her corruption by the forces of 
Nazism and Fascism. 

‘Aquarian Age’ speculation has been 
more optimistic. The belief in the ex- 


Madame Blavatsky (above), 
Lewis Spence (below) and 
Alex Sanders (right)have all 


infused fresh life into the 
legend of Atlantis 


istence and continuing influence of At- 
lantis is universal in occult circles. Ty- 
pical are the firm Atlantean convictions 
of the British ‘King of the witches’, Alex 
Sanders. He claims that those now ad- 
vanced in occult wisdom made progress 
in former lives, in Atlantis and other 
civilisations that, unlike our own, were 
nurtured by ancient esoteric knowledge. 


Atlantis 


nes. 


Right: this Mayan 
manuscript may contain an 
account of the destruction of 
much earlier civilisations. 
The picture-writing is vivid, 
but its meaning is obscure. 
An eminent French 
ethnographer, Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, claimed in 1869 
to have deciphered this 
document. His translation 
tells of the annihilation, 
millennia before, of two 
countries that were rocked 
by great earth-tremors and 
‘suddenly disappeared in the 
night’, along with 64 million 
people 


from Florida to the Bahamas, His- accurately aligned to form a convinc- 


paniola, Puerto Rico, the Antilles, Further reading ingly artifactual pattern.... Some 
Trinidad, and the north coast of South J.V. Luce, The end of were absolutely rectangular and some 
America from the estuary of the Ori- Atlantis, Thames and approaching perfect squares. 
noco to that of the Amazon. Hudson: 1209 This feature is probably not a road, but later 
The final proof of this identification is pro- are teat Ader aeges = ng investigators still believe it to be a hum: 
ato ae © Atlantis, Fontana 1979 iets a ehahie ©. 4 aoe 
vided, in Chatelain’s view, by the under- Edwin S. Ramage (ed.) construction, possibly a low wall. 
water finds in the Bahamas. Off the island of Atlantis — fact or fiction?, Chatelain adds a detail to the evidence for 
Andros remains of an ‘ancient temple’ were Indiana University Press a common source of at least some of the 
found, measuring 75 feet by 90 feet (23 (Bloomington) 1978 cultures on the two sides of the Atlantic. He 
metres by 27 metres). There is considerable tells of amissionary from the Basque country 
doubt about this, however, since an inhab- who travelled to Yucatan, home of the 
itant of Nassau claims to have helped to build Aztecs, and before them of the Maya. He 
this structure in the 1930s, as a pen for found he could make himself understood 
sponges awaiting shipment. Chatelain seems among the Indians by speaking his own 
unaware of this counter-evidence, as he native language. Basque is distinct from all 
makes no comment on it. other European languages, and its origin is 
Below: the underwater still uncertain. Could the occurrence of a 
The Bimini road structure, J-shaped and similar language on the other side of the 
Off North Bimini, Dimitri Rebikoff and J. apparently artificial, that has Atlantic indicate a mid-Atlantic source? 
Manson Valentine discovered a structure been named the ‘Bimini Atlantis remains as mysterious as ever, 
they called the ‘Bimini road’. It was road’. It has been suggested and speculation continues to grow densely 
an extensive pavement of rectangular that when it was above around it. Some believe that Atlantis has 
and polygonal flat stones of varying size water it was the lower part been found already — whether in the Aegean 
and thickness, obviously shaped and of a sea wall or inthe Bahamas. Others await its imminent 


discovery on the slopes of the mid-Atlantic 
Ridge. Perhaps they will all be vindicated by 
the discovery of traces of a far-flung Atlan- 
tean empire in all these places. 

The occultists have little interest in the 
discovery of tangible remains of Atlantis. 
They look forward, rather, to its resurgence: 
not a physical rising of the island, but a 
renaissance of ‘Atlantean’ virtues and 
powers. With the transition of the Earth 
from the Age of Pisces to the Age of 
Aquarius, they foresee the rediscovery of 
those mental and spiritual powers that they 
believe to have been the basis of Atlantean 
civilisation. 

In the meantime the mystery remains to 
intrigue and tantalise us. Why is the Atlantis 
question so fascinating? Is it just that man- 
kind has a need for such mysteries? Or do we 
all have a buried racial memory of a golden 
age in that once-fortunate land? 
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fagents of 
the dark 


Rarely — if ever — do the threats of 
the mysterious men in black come 
to anything. So what is the 
purpose behind their visits? 
HILARY EVANS considers this 
disconcerting phenomenon 


IN SEPTEMBER 1976 Dr Herbert Hopkins, a 
58-year-old doctor and hypnotist, was acting 
as consultant on an alleged UFO teleportation 
case in Maine, USA. One evening, when his 
wife and children had gone out leaving him 
alone, the telephone rang and a man identify- 
ing himself as vice-president of the New 
Jersey UFO Research Organisation asked if he 
might visit Dr Hopkins to discuss the case. 
Dr Hopkins agreed — at the time it seemed 
the natural thing to do. He went to the back 
door to switch on the light so that his visitor 
could find his way from the parking lot, and 
saw the man already climbing the porch 
steps. ‘I saw no car, and even if he did have a 
car, he could not have possibly gotten to my 
house that quickly from any phone,’ he later 
commented in astonishment. 

But at the time Dr Hopkins felt no par- 
ticular surprise as he admitted his visitor. 
‘The man was dressed in a black suit, with 
black hat, tie and shoes, and a white shirt: ‘I 
thought, he looks like an undertaker.’ His 
clothes were immaculate: suit unwrinkled, 


trousers sharply creased. When he took off 


his hat he revealed himself as completely 
hairless, not only bald but without eyebrows 
or eyelashes. His skin was dead white, his lips 
bright red: in the course of their conversation 
he brushed his lips with his grey suede 
gloves, and the doctor was astonished to see 
that his lips were smeared and the gloves 
stained with lipstick! 


Visitor from another dimension? 
It was only afterwards, however, that Dr 
Hopkins reflected on the strangeness of his 
visitor's appearance and behaviour. At the 
time he sat discussing the case in a normal 
manner. When he had given his account, his 
visitor stated that his host had two coins in 
his pocket, which was indeed the case. He 
asked the doctor to put one of the coins in his 
hand: he did so. The stranger asked Dr 
Hopkins to watch the coin, not himself: as he 
watched, the coin seemed to go out of focus, 
and then gradually vanished. ‘Neither you 
nor anyone else on this plane will ever see 
that coin again,’ the visitor told him. 

After talking a little while longer on UFO 
topics, Dr Hopkins noticed that the visitor’s 
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An MIB visited Dr Herbert 
Hopkins and told him to 
discontinue his investigations 
into an alleged UFO 
teleportation case on which 
he was working at the time. 
Taking a coin from Dr 
Hopkins, the MIB made it 
disappear — remarking that 
‘Neither you nor anyone else 
on this plane will ever see 
that coin again’ 
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speech was slowing down. The man rose 
unsteadily to his feet and said, very slowly, 
‘My energy is running low — must go now — 
goodbye.’ He walked falteringly to the door, 
and descended the outside steps uncertainly, 
one at a time. Dr Hopkins saw a bright light 
shining in the driveway, bluish-white and 
distinctly brighter than a normal car lamp; at 
the time, however, he assumed it must be the 
stranger's car although he neither saw nor 
heard it. 

Later, When Dr Hopkins’s family had 


returned, they examined the driveway and 
found marks that could not have been made 
by acar because they were in the centre of the 
driveway, where the wheels could not have 
been. By next day, although the driveway 
had not been used in the meantime, the 
marks had vanished. 

Dr Hopkins was very much shaken by his 
visit, particularly when he reflected on the 
extraordinary character of the stranger’s 
conduct. Not surprisingly, he was so scared 
that he willingly complied with his visitor’s 
instruction to erase the tapes of the hypnotic 
sessions he was conducting with regard to his 
current case, and to have nothing further to 
do with the case. 

Curious incidents continued to occur both 
in Dr Hopkins’s household and in that of his 
eldest son. He presumed that there was some 
link with the extraordinary visit, but he never 
heard from his visitor again. As for the New 
Jersey UFO Research Organisation, no such 
institution exists. 

Dr Hopkins’s account is probably the 
most detailed we have of an MIB visit, and 


We ocle] couple 


On 24 September 1976 — only a few days 
after Dr Hopkins’s terrifying visit from 
an MIB — his daughter-in-law Maureen 
received a telephone call from aman who 
claimed to know her husband John, and 
asked if he and a companion could come 
and visit them. 

John met the man at a local fast-food 
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confronts us with the problem at its most 
bizarre. First we must ask ourselves if a 
trained and respected doctor would invent so 
strange a tale, and if so, with what con- 
ceivable motive? Alternatively, could the 
entire episode have been a delusion, despite 
the tracks seen by other members of his 
family? Could the truth lie somewhere be- 
tween reality and imagination: that is to say, 
could there have been a real visitor, albeit an 
impostor making a false identity claim, visit- 
ing the doctor for some unknown reason of 
his own, and somehow acting as a trigger for 
the doctor to invent a whole set of weird 
features that to a third party might have had 
some quite natural explanation? 


Frightening aftermath 

What seems the /east likely explanation is 
that the whole incident took place in the 
doctor’s imagination. When his wife and 
children came home, they found him se- 
verely shaken, with the house lights blazing, 
seated at a table on which lay a gun. They 
confirmed the marks on the driveway, and a 


restaurant, and brought him home with 
his companion, a woman. Both appeared 
to be in their mid-thirties; they wore 
curiously old-fashioned clothes. The 
woman looked particularly odd: her 
breasts were set very low, and when she 
stood up, it seemed that there was some- 
thing wrong with the way that her legs 
joined onto her hips. Both strangers 
walked with very short steps, leaning 
forward as though frightened of falling. 

They accepted Coca-Colas, but did 
not so much as taste them. The strangers 
sat awkwardly together on a sofa while 
the man asked a number of detailed 
personal questions: Did John and 
Maureen watch television much? What 
did they read? And what did they talk 
about? All the while, the man was 
pawing and fondling his female com- 
panion, asking John if this was all right 
and whether he was doing it correctly. 

John left the room for a moment, and 
the man tried to persuade Maureen to sit 
next to him on the couch. He also asked 
her ‘how she was made’ — and whether 
she had any nude photographs of herself. 

Shortly afterwards, the woman stood 
up and announced that she wanted to 
leave. The man also stood, but made no 
move to go. He was between the woman 
and the door, and it seemed that the only 
way she could get to the door was by 
walking in a straight line, directly 
through him. Finally the woman turned 
to John and asked, ‘Please move him; I 
can’t move him myself.’ Then, sud- 
denly, the man left, followed by the 
woman, both walking in straight lines. 
They did not even say goodbye. 
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series of disturbances on the telephone that 
seemed to commence immediately after the 
visit. So it would seem that some real event 
occurred, although its nature remains mysti- 
fyingly uncertain. 

‘The concrete nature of the phenomenon 
was accepted by the United States Air Force, 
who were concerned that persons passing 
themselves off as USAF personnel should be 
visiting UFO witnesses. In February 1967 
Colonel George P. Freeman, Pentagon 
spokesman for the USAF’s Project Blue Book, 
told UFO investigator John Keel in the course 
of an interview: 

‘Mysterious men dressed in Air Force 
uniforms or bearing impressive credentials 
from government agencies have been “‘silen- 
cing’? UFO witnesses. We have checked a 
number of these cases, and these men are not 
connected with the Air Force in any way. We 
haven’t been able to find out anything about 
these men. By posing as Air Force officers 
and government agents they are committing 
a federal offence. We would sure like to catch 
one. Unfortunately the trail is always too 
cold by the time we hear about these cases. 
But we’re still trying.’ 

A question remains: were the impostors 
referred to by Colonel Freeman and Dr 
Hopkins’s strange visitor similar in kind? 
UFO sightings, like sensational crimes, attract 
a number of mentally unstable persons, who 
are quite capable of posing as authorised 
officials in order to gain access to the wit- 
nesses; it is likely that some supposed MIBs 
are simply pseudo-investigators of this sort. 

One curious recurrent feature of MIB 
reports 1s the ineptitude of the visitors. Time 
and again they are described as incompetent: 
if they are impersonating human beings, they 
don’t do it very well; they arouse their 
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Towards the end of Dr 
Hopkins’s MiB visit, he 
noticed that the man’s 
speech and movements 
seemed to be slowing down. 
The MiB got up unsteadily 
and left, walking very 
shakily; Dr Hopkins watched 
him walk down the front 
steps of his house and into 
the driveway, and saw a 
bright, bluish-white light 

far too intense for car 
headlights — but failed to 
see, or hear, anything else as 
the stranger departed 


David Tansley, a UFO 
theorist who has suggested 
that MiBs are some kind 

of demonic psychic entity 


victim’s suspicions by improbable behavi- 
our, by the way they look or talk, by their 
ignorance as much as by their knowledge. Of 
course it could be that the only ones who are 
spotted as impostors are those who are not 
good at their job: and so there may be many 
more MIB cases that we never learn about 
simply because the visitors successfully con- 
vince their victims that there is nothing 
suspicious about the visit, or that they will do 
best to keep quiet about it. 

A feature of a great many MIB visits is the 
instruction to the witness not to say anything 
about the visit, and to cease all activity 
concerning the case: clearly, we know of 
these cases only because such instructions 
have been disobeyed. Curiously, however, 
no terrible retribution follows, although vio- 
lence is frequently threatened if the witness 
does not comply with instructions. Canadian 
UFO witness Carmen Cuneo, in 1976, was 
told by a mysterious visitor to stop repeating 
his story and going further into his case, or he 
would be visited by three men in black. ‘] 
said, ‘“‘What’s that supposed to mean?” 
“Well,” he said, ‘I. could make it hot for 
you .. . Itmight cost you certain injury.”’’ A 
year earlier, Mexican witness Carlos de Los 
Santos was stopped on his way to a television 
interview by not one but two large black 
limousines, and one of the occupants — 
dressed in a black suit and ‘Scandinavian’ in 
appearance — told him, ‘Look, boy, if you 
value your life and your family’s too, don’t 
talk any more about this sighting of yours.’ 

However, there is no reliable instance of 
such threats ever having been carried out, 
though a good many witnesses have defied 
their warnings. Indeed, sinister though the 
MIBs may be, they are notable for the lack of 
violence associated with them: the worst that 
can be said of them is that they harass the 
witnesses with their untimely visits and 
telephone calls, or simply disturb them with 
their very presence. 


Threats of violence 

While for the victim it is just as well that the 
threats of violence are not followed through, 
this 1s for the investigator one more discon- 
certing aspect of the phenomenon. For vio- 
lence, if it resulted in physical action, would 
at least help to establish the reality of the 
phenomenon. For it remains a fact that most 
of the evidence is purely hearsay in character, 
and not often of the highest quality: cases as 
well-attested as those of Mr Richardson and 
Dr Hopkins are unfortunately in the min- 
ority. There is a dismaying lack of precision 
about too many of the reports. Popular 
American writer Brad Steiger alleges that 
‘hundreds of ufologists, contactees and 
chance percipients of UFOs claimed to have 
been visited by ominous strangers — usually 
three, usually dressed in black’; but he cites 
only a few anecdotal instances. Similarly, 
John Keel, an expert on unexplained phe- 
nomena, claims ‘on a number of occasions | 


actually saw the phantom Cadillacs as adver- 
tised, complete’ with © sinister-looking 
Oriental-like passengers in black suits’, but 
for a trained reporter he shows a curious 
reluctance to pursue these sightings or to 
give us chapter and verse in such an im- 
portant matter. Such loose assertions are 
valueless as evidence: all they do is contri- 
bute to the myth. 

And so we come back once again to the 
MIB myth, and the possibility that there is 
nothing more to the phenomenon than the 
myth itself. Can we not write off the whole 
business as delusion, the creation of im- 
aginative folk whose personal obsessions take 
on this particular shape because it reflects 
one or other of the prevalent cultural preoc- 
cupations of our time? At one extreme we 
find contactee Woodrow Derenberger insist- 
ing that the ‘two men dressed entirely in 
black’ who tried to silence him were 
emissaries of the Mafia: at the other, theorist 
David Tansley suggests that they are psychic 
entities, representatives of the dark forces, 
seeking to prevent the spread of true know- 
ledge. More matter-of-factly Dominick 


Lucchesi, one of Albert Bender’s friends, 
held that they emanated from some unknown 
civilisation, possibly underground, in a 
remote area of Earth —the Amazon, the Gobi 
Desert or the Himalayas. 

But there is one feature that is common to 
virtually all MIB reports, that any theory 
must account for, and that perhaps con- 
tains the key to the problem. This is the 
possession, by the MIBs, of information that 
they should not have been able to come by — 
information that was restricted, not released 
to the press, known perhaps to a few investi- 
gators and officials but not to the public, and 
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A Mexican UFO witness, 
Carlos de los Santos, was 
stopped by MIBs travelling in 
two large black limousines 
on his way to a television 
interview about his UFO 
sighting. The MiBs warned 
him to keep silent, and he 
cancelled the interview. Two 
weeks later, however, he 
changed his mind and made 
the broadcast — and not a 
word was heard from the 
MIBs, despite their threats 
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sometimes not even to them. The one person 
who does possess that knowledge is the 
person visited. In other words, the MIBs and 
their victim share knowledge that perhaps 
nobody else possesses. Add to this the fact 
that in almost every case the MIBs appear to 
the witness when he or she is alone — in Dr 
Hopkins’s case, for example, the visitor took 
care to call when the wife and children were 
away from home, and established this fact by 
telephone beforehand. The implication has 
to be that some kind of paranormal link 
connects the MIBs and the persons they visit. 


Truth — or paranoia? 

To this must be added other features of the 
phenomenon that are not easily reconciled 
with everyday reality. These notorious black 
cars, for instance: where are they, when they 
are not visiting witnesses? Where are they 
garaged, serviced? Do they never get in- 
volved in breakdowns or accidents? Can it be 
that they materialise from some other plane 
of existence when they are needed? 

These are only a few of the questions 
raised by the MIB phenomenon. What com- 
plicates the matter is that MIB cases lie along 
a continuous spectrum ranging from the 
easily believable to the totally incredible. At 
one extreme are visits during which nothing 
really bizarre occurs, the only anomalous 
feature being, perhaps, that the visitor makes 
a false identity claim, or has unaccountable 
access to private information. But at the 
other extreme are cases in which the only 
explanation would seem to be that the wit- 
ness has succumbed to paranoia. In The 
truth about the men in black, UFO investi- 
gator Ramona Clark tells of an unnamed 
investigator who was confronted by three 
MIBS On 3 July 1969. ‘On the window of 
the car in which they were riding was the 
symbol connected with them and their visi- 
tations. ‘his symbol had a profound psycho- 
logical impact upon this man. I have never 
encountered such absolute fear in a human 
being.’ 

That first meeting was followed by con- 
tinual harassment. There were mysterious 
telephone calls; the man’s house was 
searched. He began to hear voices and see 
strange shapes. ‘Black Cadillacs roamed the 
street in front of his home, and followed him 
everywhere he went. Once he and his family 
were almost forced into an accident by an 
oncoming Cadillac. Nightmares concerning 
MIBs plagued his sleep. It became impossible 
for him to rest, his work suffered and he was 
scared of losing his job.’ 

Was it all in his mind? One is tempted to 
think so. But a friend confirmed that, while 
they talked, there was a strange-looking man 
walking back and forth in front of the house. 
‘The man was tall, seemed about §5 years old 
— and was dressed entirely in black. 


What ts the origin of the men in black — and 
what is their purpose? See page 578 
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It has long been held that the 
Earth is hollow — but it was not 
until 1968 that any proof was 
forthcoming. In that year, 
photographs taken by satellite 
clearly showed an enormous hole 
at the North Pole. Or did they? 

W. A. HARBINSON Charts the history 
of this remarkable theory 


IN EARLY 1970 the Environmental Science 
Service Administration of the us Depart- 
ment of Commerce released to the press 
photographs of the North Pole that had been 


taken by the ESSA-7 satellite on 23 November 


1968. One of the photographs showed the 
North Pole wreathed in its customary cloud 
cover; the other, showing the same area 
without cloud cover, revealed an enormous 
black hole where the Pole should have been. 

Little did the Environmental Science Ser- 
vice Administration know that their routine 
weather reconnaissance photographs would 
lead to one of the most sensational and highly 
publicised controversies in UFO history. 

In the June 1970 issue of Flying Saucers 
magazine, editor and ufologist Ray Palmer 
reproduced the ESSA-7 satellite photographs 
with an accompanying article that claimed 
that the enormous hole shown on one of the 
photographs was real. 

It had long been the belief of Ray Palmer 
and a great many other ufologists that the 
Earth is hollow, and that the UFOs emerge 
from and return to a Civilisation of superior 
beings that is hidden in the Earth’s un- 
explored interior. Now, with an actual 
photograph of an enormous black hole at the 
North Pole, Palmer was able to assert that his 
subterranean super race probably existed 
and could most likely be reached through the 
holes at the North and South Poles. 

According to Palmer, the ESSA-7 satellite 
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Above: inside a mysterious 
ice cave at Signy Island, 
Antarctica 


Right: the controversial 
photograph of the North 
Pole taken in 1968 by the 
ESSA-/7 satellite, showing a 
strange black hole where the 
Pole should be. For certain 
UFO enthusiasts, this was the 
ultimate proof that the 

Earth is hollow 
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Above: Rear-Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd of the Us Navy, 
whose Polar expeditions 
provided inspiration for 
believers in the hollow Earth 


Below right: Orpheus, whose 
wife was kept prisoner in an 
underground hell 
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photographs were proof that an enormous 
hole existed at least at the North Pole, and in 
subsequent issues of Flying Saucers he 
strengthened his case by resurrecting 
another long-standing ‘hollow Earth’ con- 
troversy: the famous expeditions of Rear- 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd to the North and 
South Poles. 

Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd (1888- 
1957) of the US Navy was a distinguished 
pioneer aviator and polar explorer who flew 
over the North Pole ong May 1926 and then 
led numerous exploratory expeditions to the 
Antarctic, including a flight over the South 
Pole on29 November 1929 and, from 1946 to 
1947, his full-scale Operation High Jump, 
which was reported to have discovered and 
mapped 537,000 square miles (1,390,000 
square kilometres) of Antarctic territory. 


The land beyond the Pole 
Byrd’s most famous polar expeditions were 
first drawn into the hollow Earth controversy 
when a great many articles and books - 
notably Worlds beyond the Poles (1959) by 
Amadeo Giannini and The hollow Earth 
1969) by Dr Raymond Bernard — claimed 
that Byrd had actually flown, not across the 
North and South Poles, but down into the 
great hollows that led into the Earth’s 
interior. Ray Palmer, quoting extensively 
from Giannini’s book (as, subsequently, did 
Dr Bernard), introduced this theory in the 
December 1959 issue of Flying Saucers and 
thereafter ran a voluminous correspondence 
on the subject. 

According to Giannini, Bernard and 
Palmer, Rear-Admiral Byrd announced in 
February 1947, prior to a supposed flight of 
1700 miles (2750 kilometres) beyond the 
North Pole: ‘I'd like to see that and beyond 
the Pole. ‘That area beyond the Pole is the 
centre of the Great Unknown.’ Giannini, 
Bernard and Palmer also claimed that, during 
his supposed flight over the North Pole in 
February 1947, Rear-Admiral Byrd reported 
by radio that he saw below him, not ice and 
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snow, but land areas consisting of moun- 


tains, forests, green vegetation, lakes and 
rivers and, in the undergrowth, a strange 
animal that resembled a mammoth. Also, 
according to Giannini, Bernard and Palmer, 
in January 1956, after leading another ex- 
pedition to the Antarctic, Rear-Admiral 
Byrd claimed that his expedition had there 
penetrated to a land extent of 2300 miles 
(3700 kilometres) beyond the South Pole; 
and, further, that just before his death in 
1957, Rear-Admiral Byrd had called the land 
beyond the Pole ‘that enchanted continent in 
the sky, land of everlasting mystery’. That 
land, according to other hollow Earth theor- 
ists, was actually the legendary Rainbow 
City, home of a fabulous lost civilisation. 
For Giannini, Bernard and Palmer, Rear- 
Admiral Byrd’s reported comments merely 
confirmed what they had suspected all along: 
that the Earth is shaped ‘strangely’ at both 
Poles, something like a doughnut, with a 
depression that either goes down an enor- 
mous distance into the bowels of the Earth or 
forms a giant hole that actually runs right 
through the Earth’s core, from one Pole to 
the other. Since, geographically speaking, it 
would be impossible to fly 1700 miles (2750 
kilometres) beyond the North Pole or 2300 
miles (3700 kilometres) beyond the South 
Pole without seeing water, it then stands to 
reason that Rear-Admiral Byrd must have 
flown down into the enormous convex de- 
pressions at the Poles, into the Great 
Unknown of the Earth’s interior, and that, 
had he flown further, he would have arrived 
eventually at the secret base of the UFOs 
belonging to the hidden super race — perhaps 
the legendary Rainbow City that Byrd had 
possibly seen reflected in the Antarctic sky. 
‘Thus, when in June 1970 Ray Palmer was 
able to publish satellite photographs that 
actually showed an enormous black hole at 
the North Pole, hollow Earth theorists all 
over the world were confirmed in their 
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beliefs — and the controversy started. But is 
the Earth really hollow? And do the holes in 
the Poles exist? 

The possibility that the Earth might be 
hollow, that it may be entered through holes 
at the North and South Poles, and that secret 
civilisations still flourish inside it, is one that 
has fired the imagination since time im- 
memorial. Thus, the Babylonian hero, Gil- 
gamesh, visited an ancestor, Utnapishtim, in 
the bowels of the Earth; the Greek, Orpheus, 
tried to rescue his dead wife Eurydice from 
an underground hell; the Pharaohs of Egypt 
were rumoured to be in touch with the 
underworld, which they could reach via 
secret tunnels concealed in the pyramids; the 
Incas, in flight from the rapacious Spaniards, 
reportedly carried much of their treasure 
into the ‘inner Earth’; and the Buddhists 
believed (and still do) that millions live in 
Agharta, an underground paradise ruled by 
the king of the world. 
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Some illustrious believers 

The scientific world was not immune to this 
theory: Leonard Euler, an 18th-century 
mathematical genius, deduced that the Earth 
was hollow, contained a central Sun and was 
inhabited; and Dr Edmund Halley, dis- 
coverer of Halley’s comet and Astronomer 
Royal for England in the 18th century, also 
thought that the Earth was hollow and con- 
tained inside it three planets. In the early 
1870s, John Cleves Symmes, a Civil War 
hero, almost obtained United States govern- 
ment backing for an expedition to prove his 


If Fourney to the centre of the Earth A leaflet entitled The Earth - 
remains the most popular of the hollow with a new map of our 
Earth novels, perhaps the one with the’ enclosed world by the 

most baleful influence was Edward Dowager Lady Blount, 
Bulwer-Lytton’s The coming race(1871), published in 1921. Her view 
in which the hero descends into a deep _ of the Earth’s ‘real’ structure 
mine and finds himself inasubterranean was similar to that of certain 
world inhabited by highly advanced, Nazis; the Earth is concave 
vindictive beings who have harnessed and ‘the heavens’ are inside 
‘Vril fluid’, a kind of energy that can be _ the cavity of the southern 
conducted over vast distances and used hemisphere 


theories that the Earth was hollow, and in 
1878 his son published Symmes’s theories in 
a book, The Symmes theory of concentric 
spheres, demonstrating that the Earth 1s 
hollow, habitable within and widely open about 
the Poles, thereby hoping to persuade the 
world that the interior of the Earth could be 
reached through large holes at the North and 
South Poles, and that inside the Earth would 
be found ‘a warm and rich land, stocked with 
thrifty vegetables and animals, if not men’. 
Among those who jumped onto the 
Symmes’s bandwagon were Cyrus Read 
‘Teed, who founded a hollow Earth religion; 
William Reed, who wrote the controversial 
book, Phantom of the Poles (1906); and, of 
course, Symmes’s son, who added to his 
father’s fanciful theory the even more fanci- 
ful notion that the inhabitants of the inner 
Earth were the Io lost tribes of Israel. 
None of these theories was supported by 
anything other than wishful thinking, but 
they sat comfortably side by side with va- 
rious works of fiction on the subject, the most 
notable of which were Edgar Allan Poe’s 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym (1833), in 
which the hero and his companion have a 
chilling confrontation with emissaries from 
the interior; and Jules Verne’s fourney to the 
centre of the Earth (1864), in which an 
adventurous professor, his nephew and a 
guide enter the inner Earth through an 
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extinct volcano in Iceland, and there en- 
counter new skies, seas and giant, prehistoric 
reptiles roaming the forests. 

Nonetheless, the belief in a hollow Earth 
was so widespread that even Edgar Rice 
Burroughs felt obliged to write 7’arzan at the 
Earth’s core (1929), in which the famous 
child of the jungle goes to Pellucidar, a world 
lying on the inner surface of the Earth and lit 
by acentral Sun. If this creation had a lot in 
common with the fiction of Bulwer-Lytton 
and the perverted romanticism of the Vril 
Society, H. P. Lovecraft’s The shadow out of 
time (1936) brought the theme into the 
modern age by introducing an ancient, sub- 
terranean race that had dominated the Earth 
150 million years ago and has since, in the 
safety of the inner Earth, invented airships 
and atomic-powered vehicles, and mastered 
time-travel and ESP. 

There can be little doubt that Lovecraft’s 
famous novel influenced the much-discussed 
I remember Lemuria by Richard S. Shaver, a 
lengthy article first published in the March 
1945 issue of Amazing Stories magazine and 
claimed, by the author, to be fact rather than 
mere fiction. In his article, Shaver stated that 
the interior of the Earth is laced with a 
network of gigantic caves, that the caves are 
filled with a race of malformed, subhuman 


for good or evil. Vril fluid in some ways 
resembles the power of Kundalini, the 
spinal fire of Tantric tradition. The 
inhabitants of this subterranean world, 
Vril-ya, descended into the Earth during 
the Flood, but are planning to return to 
the surface world to conquer an intellec- 
tually decadent mankind. 

Bulwer-Lytton’s novel proved the 
inspiration of various occult groups, 
including the ‘Luminous Lodge’ or Vril 
Society, which was established in the 
early days of Nazi Germany. The mem- 
bers of the Vril Society confused 
Bulwer-Lytton’s fiction with their own 
murky visions of an Aryan master race 
inhabiting the lost world of Thule 
which, according to legend, disappeared 
‘somewhere in the far north’. ‘They were 
determined that, when this master race 
returned to the Earth’s surface, they 
would be their equals and not slaves. 

Loosely connected with these beliefs 
was the persistent theory that the Earth 
possessed concave curvature, so that 
mankind lived inside the globe, with a 
small Sun and tiny starry heaven at its 
centre. So insistent on this theory were 
certain members of the Nazi Party that 
in April 1942 Dr Heinz Fisher and a 
group of leading scientists were sent to 
the Baltic island of Rugen with a mass of 
radar equipment to obtain reflections of 
radar beams from the far side of the 
Earth. They returned in defeat. 


creatures called deros or abandonderos (so 
called because they abandoned the surface 
Earth 12,000 years ago), that the deros had 
once been slaves of a Lemurian master race 
that now existed in outer space, and that they 
now occupied themselves by persecuting the 
humans of the surface world and were there- 
fore responsible for some of the world’s most 
momentous calamities. 

Shaver’s insistence that a Lemurian 
underworld actually existed —and that he had 
been taken down into it by some deros — was 
given enormous publicity in the United 
States, leading to a resurgence of interest in 
the possibility of a hollow Earth and hidden, 
highly advanced civilisations; so it was per- 
haps not an accident that the UFO age was 
ushered in two years later, on 21 June 1947, 
with the reported sighting of five disc-shaped 
unidentified aircraft over the Canadian 
border by Harold Dahl and, three days later, 


by Kenneth Arnold’s famous sighting of 


‘flying saucers’ over the Cascade Mountains 
in the USA. 

After those two sightings, UFO mania 
swept the United States and eventually the 
world. Two of the most popular theories 
were that the UFOs were either extra- 
terrestrial spacecraft from some distant 
galaxy or belonged to a species of highly 


Top: John Cleves Symmes, 
the 19th-century American 
hollow Earth theorist who 
believed the inner world to 
be ‘a warm and rich land, 
stocked with thrifty 
vegetables and animals, if 
not men’ 


Above: an illustration of ‘the 
central sea’ from Jules 
Verne’s Journey to the 
centre of the Earth 


Right: Betty and Barney Hill, 
alleged UFO abductees 
whose captors explained that 
there were many UFO bases 
in or under the Earth — and 
even under the sea 


Far left: the Babylonian 
hero Gilgamesh who visited 
an ancestor inside the Earth 
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advanced beings inhabiting the interior of the 
Earth. The flying saucers left and re-entered 
this world via enormous holes at the North 
and South Poles. 

Such theories led to a resurrection of 
belief in the ‘lost’ civilisations of Atlantis, 
Lemuria and Thule, with the latter, in par- 
ticular, now thought to be located in the 
Arctic. (Not to be confused with Dundas, 
formerly Thule, the Eskimo settlement in 
north-west Greenland that is now a major US 
air base and communications centre.) How- 
ever, it was also widely believed that another 
likely source of the UFOs was to be found in 
the Antarctic. This theory was encouraged 
by the publication of John G. Fuller’s re- 
markably persuasive factual book, The inter- 
rupted journey (1966), in which the author 
tells the story of Betty and Barney Hill, an 
American couple who, during psychiatric 
treatment for an inexplicable period of am- 
nesia, recalled under hypnosis that they had 
been temporarily abducted by extra- 
terrestrials, examined inside a flying saucer, 
and informed that the extra-terrestrials had 
secret bases located all over the Earth, some 
of them under the sea, and at least one in the 
Antarctic. 

This sensational case, coupled with Aime 
Michel’s widely read Flying saucers and the 
straight-line mystery (1958) — from which 
many people deduced that the saucers gener- 
ally flew in north-southerly directions - 
strengthened the growing belief in the Arctic 
and Antarctic as the likely locations of the 
secret bases of the flying saucers. 

So it happened that when in June 1970 


Ray Palmer published his controversial 
theory that flying saucers belonged to a 
hidden civilisation inside the Earth and 
emerged from enormous ‘holes’ at the Poles 
of the kind shown on the ESSA-7 satellite 
photographs — and coupled this with his 
equally sensational revelations about Rear- 
Admiral Byrd’s flights down into the un- 
charted depths of the concave Antarctic — 
ufologists and hollow Earth believers all over 
the world sat up and took notice. Was this 
the final proof? 


But did the ESSA-7 photograph really show a 
hole at the Pole? See page 544 
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Why do we dream? Do dreams show us aspects of the 
real world that we cannot see in waking life? And can they 
really reveal the future? ROY STEMMAN begins his 
discussion of premonitory dreams 


OTHER WORLDS SEEM to open to us in sleep. 
Often our dreams take us to remote times and 
places; often we find ourselves among people 
and things that are familiar, yet strangely 
transfigured. We do things that are im- 
possible in waking life, or find ourselves 
paralysed and unable to perform the simplest 
actions. Sometimes we have a sense that we 
possess profound knowledge that could give 
meaning to our whole lives — knowledge that 
is forgotten on waking, or seen to be non- 
sense. And sometimes, perhaps, we are given 
real knowledge in dreams — a glimpse of the 
future as it will really happen. 

The nature of dreaming has puzzled 
civilised mankind from the earliest days, and 
countless strange beliefs and cults have 
grown up around dreaming. This need not 
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Above: Jacob's ladder by 
William Blake. Jacob's 
dream of the ladder and of 
God's promise to him is one 
of the most important 
prophetic dreams in Jewish 
history 


surprise us when today no single theory of 
sleep and dreaming is generally accepted. 

Ancient beliefs about dreaming were usu- 
ally based on the assumption that they pre- 
dicted future events, and elaborate means of 
interpreting them were devised. One of the 
oldest surviving manuscripts, an Egyptian 
papyrus 4000 years old, is devoted to the 
complex art of dream interpretation. 

A dream experienced by the Pharaoh 
‘Thutmose Iv about 1450 BC was deemed 
sufficiently important to be engraved on a 
stone tablet that he erected in front of the 
Great Sphinx at Giza. It tells how, while he 
was still a prince, Thutmose took a midday 
nap and dreamed that the god Hormakhu 
spoke to him, saying: “The sand in the 
district in which I have my existence has 
covered me up. Promise me that thou wilt do 
what I my heart wish; then will I acknow- 
ledge that thou art my son, that thou art my 
helper... .’ When he became Pharaoh, 
‘Thutmose cleared the sand that had drifted 
over the Sphinx, which was sacred to 
Hormakhu, and his reign was long and 
fruitful, as the god had promised in the 
dream. 


Dreaming of feet of clay 

A dramatic story concerning a dream of 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon during the 
following century, is recounted in the Book 
of Daniel. The king awoke one morning 
certain that he had had a dream, but unable 
to remember it. Sure that it was of divine 
origin, he called upon his wise men to tell 
him the dream and what it meant. They 
insisted that they could not tell what the 
dream had been, but Nebuchadnezzar 
imperiously threatened them with instant 
death if they failed to do so. 

Daniel, already noted for his understand- 
ing of visions and dreams, saved the day. He 
prayed that God should reveal the dream to 
him, and that night he had a vision. He saw 
an image whose head was of gold, breast and 
arms of silver, belly and thighs of bronze, 
calves of iron and feet partly of iron and 
partly of clay. The image was destroyed by a 
stone, which then grew into a mountain and 
filled the whole Earth. ‘The King recognised 
this as his dream, and Daniel interpreted it: 
the gold head represented the King’s rule, 
and the other parts of the image represented 
the decline of the kingdom under succeeding 
rulers, ending in its destruction. ‘The king- 
dom that followed would be set up by God 
and would last for ever. The King paid 
homage to Daniel, and raised him to high 
office. 

The Old ‘Testament patriarch Jacob, 
while fleeing from his murderous brother 
Esau (whom he had tricked out of his birth- 
right), slept in the wilderness and while he 
slept, he had adream. A ladder reached from 
earth to heaven, which the angels of the Lord 
ascended and descended while the Lord 
Himself stood at the top. God told Jacob that 


Right: Daniel reveals King 
Nebuchadnezzar's forgotten 
dream of ‘an image with feet 
of clay’ and interprets it as a 
symbolic prophecy about the 
kingdom. Impressed, the 
King pays homage to Daniel 


He would give him the land upon which he 
lay, and promised him ‘in thee and in thy 
seed shall all the families of the Earth be 
blessed’. The dream, which inspired awe and 
terror in Jacob, came true, for he became the 
ancestor of all the tribes of Israel. 
Generals, as well as patriarchs, conducted 


their affairs according to the supposed 
meanings of dreams. Alexander the Great, 
while besieging the Phoenician city of Tyre 
in 332 BC, dreamed of a satyr dancing on a 
shield. His dream interpreter Aristander 
recognised it as a clever pun: satyros, the 
Greek for satyr, could be taken as sa Tyros, 
meaning “I’yre is yours’. Alexander con- 
tinued with the campaign and captured the 
city. 

This early example of a dream containing 


Above left: the Sphinx and 
stone tablet telling of 
Thutmose !v's dream of the 
god Hormakhu. The god 
promised him a prosperous 
reign if he cleared away the 
sand from the Sphinx 


Above: Alexander the Great, 
whose punning dream was 
correctly interpreted as a 
prophecy of victory by his 
official dream interpreter, 
Aristander 


Dreams 


a pun interestingly foreshadows Freud’s 
theory that the unconscious mind is a master 
jester, which expresses repressed impulses 
in multiple puns, creating coded dream 
messages that can slip past the censorship of 
the conscious mind. 

But among the speculative thinkers of the 
ancient world there were some voices raised 
in opposition to the generally accepted views 
of dreams. Cicero, Rome’s greatest orator, 
argued fiercely in the first century BC that 
those who claimed to be able to interpret 
dreams did so by conjecture and not from 
well-founded knowledge. And _ though 
among Moslems dream divination was 
accepted as a genuine way of gaining 
knowledge of the future, Mohammad for- 
bade it in the sixth century AD because it had 
reached excessive proportions among the 
people. 

It is now, of course, highly unorthodox to 
regard dreams as communications with the 
gods or spirits. There is a split between those 
academic psychologists who believe that 
dreams are reflections of subconscious ac- 
tivity expressing our hopes and fears, and 
those who believe that they merely embody 
the ‘junk’ that the brain has accumulated 
during the day and no longer needs. 

Undoubtedly some dreams — especially 
nightmares — are caused by complex psycho- 
logical influences whose roots lie in the past 
rather than in the immediate surroundings. 
But there is yet another class of dreams — 
those striking ones that seem to provide a 
prevision of future events and probably led 
to the ancient beliefs about divination. 

One often-quoted prophetic dream con- 
cerned the assassination of the British Prime 
Minister, Spencer Perceval, on 11 May 1812. 
Eight days earlier a person living in Cornwall 
dreamed that he saw a small man enter the 
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lobby of the House of Commons, dressed ina 
blue coat and white waistcoat. ‘Then he saw 
another man draw a pistol from under his 
coat, which was brown with ornate yellow 
metal buttons. He fired at the first man, who 
fell to the ground with blood issuing from a 
wound just below his left breast. Some other 
gentlemen who were present grabbed the 
assassin. When the dreamer asked who had 
been shot, he was told it was Mr Perceval. 

‘The dreamer was so impressed that he 
wanted to warn the Prime Minister, but his 
friends dissuaded him, saying that he would 
be dismissed as a fanatic. Later, during a visit 
to London, he saw pictures of the assassi- 
nation in print-shops, drawn from accounts 
by eyewitnesses. He recognised many details 
of his dream, including the clothes the two 
men were wearing. 

Although that incident is said to have been 
carefully studied at the time and confirmed, 
it is far from constituting good evidence, 
because the dreamer is not identified. By 
contrast, the following dream was described 
by a great writer, Charles Dickens: 

I dreamed that I saw a lady in a red 

shawl with her back towards me... . 

On her turning round, I found that I 

didn’t know her and she said ‘I am Miss 

Napier’. 

All the time I was dressing next 
morning, I thought — what a preposter- 
ous thing to have so very distinct a 
dream about nothing! and why Miss 
Napier? For I have never heard of any 
Miss Napier. ‘That same Friday night I 
read. After the reading, came into my 
retiring-room Miss Boyle and her bro- 
ther, and the lady in the red shawl 
whom they present as ‘Miss Napier’! 


Dreams of death and disaster 
Such dreams, as Dickens remarks, are usu- 
ally very distinct, or have a special quality of 
their own. Dr Walter Franklin Prince, an 
American clergyman and historian who 
became a noted psychical researcher, said 
that during his life he had experienced four 
dreams compared with which all his other 
dreams were ‘as the glow-worm to the light- 
ning flash’: the imagery in these dreams was 
exceptionally vivid and the emotions they 
aroused usually intense. This is his account 
of one of those dreams: 
I dreamed that I was looking at a train, 
the rear end of which was protruding 
from a railway tunnel. Then, suddenly, 
to my horror, another train dashed into 
it. 1 saw cars crumple and pile up, and 
out of the mass of wreckage arose the 
cries, sharp and agonized, of wounded 
persons ... And then what appeared 
to be clouds of steam or smoke burst 
forth, and still more agonizing cries 
followed. At about this point I was 
awakened by my wife, since I was 
making noises indicative of distress. 
The following morning a railway disaster 
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Below: Cicero, the famous 
Roman orator, was intensely 
sceptical about the claims of 
dream interpreters. He 
argued that they relied on 
conjecture 


occurred in New York. When Dr Prince read 
the newspaper accounts he was struck by 
many ‘coinciding particulars’: the trains had 
collided at the entrance of a tunnel; in 
addition to those killed and injured by the 
impact, others perished or were severely 
wounded when steam pipes burst and the 
wreckage caught fire; and the disaster occur- 
red no more than six hours after the dream 
and just 75 miles (125 kilometres) away from 
Dr Prince’s home. 

John W. Dunne, a British pioneer aero- 
nautical engineer, was intrigued by his own 
dreams, which often seemed to glimpse 
future events. Dunne proposed theories on 
time that endeavoured to explain dream 
precognition. His book An experiment with 
time, published in 1927, is one of the most 
famous studies of the subject. 

Dunne made meticulous records of his 


Above: the British Prime 
Minister, Spencer Perceval, 
is assassinated by John 
Bellingham on 11 May 
1812. Eight days before, an 
unknown Cornishman 
dreamed of the event in 
extraordinary detail — even 
down to the type of buttons 
on the assassin‘s sleeve 


dreams. ‘The following, which occurred in 
the autumn of 1913, was a typical example: 
The scene I saw was a high railway 
embankment. I knew in that dream — 
knew without questioning, as anyone 
acquainted with the locality would 
have known — that the place was just 
north of the Firth of Forth Bridge, in 
Scotland. The terrain below the em- 
bankment was open grassland, with 
people walking in small groups 
thereon. The scene came and went 
several times, but the last time I saw 
that a train going north had just fallen 
over the embankment. I saw several 
carriages lying towards the bottom of 
the slope, and I saw large blocks of 
stone rolling and sliding down. 
He tried to ‘get’ the date, but all he could 
gather was that it was the following spring. 
His own recollection is that he thought it was 
mid April, though his sister believed he 
mentioned March when he told her of the 
dream next morning. They agreed, jokingly, 


to warn their friends against travelling by rail 
in Scotland during the next spring. 

On 14 April 1914 the ‘Flying Scotsman’ 
mail train jumped the parapet near Burntis- 


land station, 15 miles (24 kilometres) north of 


the Forth Bridge, and fell on to the golf links 
20 feet (6 metres) below. 

In recent years several bureaux have been 
set up to collect premonitions from the 
public in an attempt to overcome the often- 
made objection that such reports surface 
only after an event. The Toronto Pre- 
monitions Bureau received the following 


account of a premonition, which, like so 
many others, came in a dream. 
A Canadian woman, Mrs Zmenak, 


dreamed that police telephoned her. ‘They 
told her that her husband would not be home 
for a while because someone had been killed; 
then she saw a body without legs. When she 
woke she was sure her husband would not 


die, but that someone else would be killed if 


he went out next day. He ignored her 
warning. What happened next is described in 
the journal of the New Horizons Research 
Foundation, which ran the bureau: 
On the way home his car failed electri- 
cally and came toa standstill; he walked 
to a telephone to ask his wife to pick 
him up. A police car stopped to ask 
what he was doing, and as he was 
explaining another car drew up on the 
other side of the road and the driver, 
who was lost, crossed over to ask his 
way. The police gave him directions, 
and as the driver went back to get into 
his car he walked into the path of 
another car and was killed instantly. 
His legs were doubled up underneath 
him, they looked as if they were cut off. 
The police telephoned Mrs 
Zmenak . . . and told her that her hus- 
band would not be returning home yet 
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The Archduke 
Ferdinand, just before 
his assassination by 
Serbian nationalists. 
The murder shattered 
the already fragile 
relations between the 
European powers and 
ushered in the carnage 
of the First World War 
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During the night of 27 June 1914 a 
Balkan Bishop, Monseigneur Joseph de 
Lanyi, had a terrifying dream. In it a 
black-edged letter lay on his study table, 
bearing the arms of Archduke Ferdinand 
(heir-presumptive to the Austro-Hun- 
garian throne, and to whom the Bishop 
was tutor). When he opened the dream 
letter, the Bishop saw a street scene at the 
head of the paper. ‘The Archduke was 
seated in a motor car with his wife at his 
side, facing a general. Another officer sat 
at the side of the chauffeur. Suddenly two 
men stepped forward and fired at the 
royal couple. 

The text of the letter read: ‘Your 
Eminence, dear Dr Lanyi, my wife and I 
have been victims of a political crime at 
Sarajevo. We commend ourselves to 
your prayers. Sarajevo, 28 June 1914, 4 
a.m.’ 

The next day the shaken Bishop re- 
ceived news of the assassination. And 
within weeks all Europe was at war. 


because a man had been killed and her 

husband was needed to make a state- 

ment as a witness. 
When a prophetic dream coincides with 
reality to such a remarkable extent, it would 
seem to suggest that in sleep the usual 
barriers of time and space can be breached. 
And since we all sleep and dream, we all have 
the opportunity to pass through those bar- 
riers On occasion. 


Can we solve scientific problems and create 


works of art in our dreams? See page 546 
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Below: John W. Dunne 
dreamed vividly of a train 
falling over an embankment 
near the Forth Bridge. Some 
months later the ‘Flying 
Scotsman’ crashed there 


What was it that caused medium Eileen Garrett 
to pour out a flood of information about the 
crashed R101? Did the airship’s dead captain 
really ‘come through’? And just how accurate 
were the technical details that he gave? 
EDWARD HORTON sums up the arguments 


THE RIOI AFFAIR is a Classic of its kind for 
two reasons. First, the messages purporting 
to come from Captain Irwin contained in- 
formation about a matter of widespread 
general interest, and this information was 
couched in technical language. Everyone 
wanted to know what had happened to cause 
the catastrophe, and many were in a position 
to have informed opinions. Moreover, the 
official verdict of the Inquiry was not par- 
ticularly convincing — composed as it was of a 
fair bit of speculation wrapped up in careful 
qualifications (necessarily, since there was 
not much hard evidence to go on). Someone 
really well informed about airships in general 
and the Rror project in particular just might 
come to the conclusion that where Irwin’s 
post-mortem account conflicts with the offi- 
cial verdict, ‘his’ has more the ring of truth. 
This could not by itself be conclusive, but it 
would be undeniably strong circumstantial 
evidence for spiritual survival. 


Second, and as important as the contents of 


the messages, there is little to raise the 
question of spiritualism’s chronic bugbear — 
the suspicion of deliberate fraud. here can 
be no field of investigation where the personal 
integrity of those ‘on trial’ looms larger, and 
therefore comes under closer scrutiny. 
Eileen Garrett went to her grave with an 
unblemished reputation. Further, the Price- 
Coster seance was held in circumstances 


The credibility of Eileen 
Garrett (above) is central to 
the A707 mystery. She had 
been in touch with the 
‘spirit’ of the aviator 
Hinchliffe, who uttered 
warnings about the airship; 
had had visions of an airship 
in flames; and received 
messages from the ‘spirits’ of 
those on board the A707 

~ seen here on its initial test 
flight in October 1929 cruising 
over St Paul's, London 


controlled by a world-famous detective of 
fraudulent mediumship. To arrange a hoax, 
even had he wanted to, Price would have 
needed to enlist as fellow-conspirators Mrs 
Garrett and Major Villiers, a distinguished 
and honourable man — and indeed several 
others who add weight to the assertion that 
there was no trickery involved. 

With fraud out of the way, then, the 
question turns on whether the information 
purporting to come from the dead Irwin is of 
such a nature that it could have come only 
from him. Put another way, is there any 
possible means by which the information 
that came out of Mrs Garrett could have got 
ito Mrs Garrett other than by her being in 
contact, through Uvani, with Irwin’s spirit? 
If not, the case for the survival of the spirit is 
made — a simple conclusion, but one with 
profound implications. 

Everything hangs on the details of the 
messages, therefore, and it is to them that we 
now turn. The case for accepting the voice as 
being the true Irwin has been presented in 
considerable detail by John G. Fuller in his 
book The airmen who would not die (1979); it 
runs as follows. 

None of those present knew anything at all 
about the complexities of airship design or 
the business of flying one, and therefore it is 
impossible that such startlingly specific 
statements as those made by ‘Irwin’ — at wild 


speed in what was to those present a language — 
as foreign as it is to the lay reader today — 
could have been dredged from the conscious 
or unconscious mind of any of them. That 
rules out straightforward telepathy. 

One of ‘Irwin’s’ statements was not only 
highly technical, it referred to something 
that would not be known outside the inner 
sanctum intimately involved with the airship 
(the new hydrogen-carbon fuel mix). Ano- 
ther, the reference to Achy (‘almost scraped 
the roofs at Achy’), is just as bewildering. 
Price tried to find Achy in conventional 
atlases and maps without success. But when 
he tracked down a large-scale railway map of 
the Beauvais area (a map as detailed as the 
charts Irwin would have had in the control 


car) he found it; a tiny hamlet on the railway 
line a few miles north of Beauvais. Where 
could such a snippet of information have 
come from, if not from Irwin? 

Finally, Price had the transcript exam- 
ined, clause by clause, by an expert from 
Cardington (who volunteered for the job). 
This Will Charlton, and apparently other old 
Cardington hands, professed themselves as- 
tonished at the technical grasp displayed 
therein, and by the likelihood of Irwin’s 
account in its essentials. Charlton reckoned 
that no one but Irwin could have been the 
source of this information — information that 
explained clearly what had happened during 
the fateful voyage as against the speculative 
account in the official report. 

As far as it goes this sounds pretty con- 
vincing. But it begins to fray at the edges 
somewhat when it is realised that in Charl- 
ton, Price had not found an expert at all; 
rather a convinced Spiritualist whose claim 
to airship expertise rested on the shaky 
ground of his having been in charge of stores 


and supplies at Cardington. In a review of 


Fuller’s book for Alpha magazine in 1980, 
Archie Jarman, credited by Fuller with 
knowing more about the subject than any 
living person, draws attention to some 
glaring examples of Charlton’s ignorance, 
and they are certainly of such a nature as to 
discredit him as an expert. For example, 
during the Price-Coster sitting ‘Irwin’ made 
a reference to ‘SL8’. Price had no idea what it 
meant, and it remained for Charlton to come 
up with the answer: “The SL8& has been 
verified as the number of a German airship — 
SL standing for Shuttle Lanz.’ ‘Totrack down 
this morsel of information Charlton had had 
to comb through the entire record of German 
airships. 


Experts and amateurs 

Now far from being impressive (an expert 
having to go to considerable lengths to 
discover the meaning of a reference so ob- 
scure that it could emanate only from an even 
greater expert such as Irwin), it is utterly 
damning. The SZ stands for Schiitte Lanz 
(Schiitte, not ‘Shuttle’ or ‘Shutte’ as Fuller 
variously has it), the Zeppelin people's 
German rival in airship development before 
the First World War, and one of whose 
airships was shot down in flames in a cele- 
brated action during an airship raid on 
England in 1916 (amere 14 years before). Yet 
Charlton, the expert, had no idea what SL8 
referred to. It is not good enough, and Fuller 
makes it worse by driving home the point 
with a sledge-hammer: ‘Charlton and his 
colleagues of Cardington had been strongly 
impressed with the reference to SL8. No one 
on the staff of Cardington could confirm this 
designation and number until they had 


looked it up in the complete records of 


German airships.’ 
Further, when Jarman was compiling a 
report on the affair in the early 1960s he 


Eugene Rabouille, the 
poacher who saw the A707 
plough into the ground near 
Beauvais. The official inquiry 
into the disaster seemed, to 
many, to add little to his 
account of the great airship’s 
final moments. The question 
remains: how much light 
does the ‘spirit evidence’ 
shed on the reasons why the 
R107 crashed when she did? 


R101 disaster 


solicited the opinions of two real experts: 
Wing-Commander Booth, who had cap- 
tained the Rroo on the Montreal flight; and 
Wing-Commander Cave-Brown-Cave, who 
had been intimately involved in the Rror’s 
construction. 

Booth spoke for both when he replied: ‘I 
have read the description of the Price-Irwin 
seance with great care and am of the opinion 
that the messages received do not assist in 
any way in determining why the airship Rror 


crashed... .” Cave-Brown-Cave ended with 
the crushing comment‘. . . the observations 
of Mr _ Charlton’ should be _ totally 


disregarded.’ 

Booth’s verdict on the Villiers material 
was even harsher: ‘I am in complete dis- 
agreement with almost every paragraph .. . 
the conversations are completely out of 
character, the atmosphere at Cardington is 
completely wrong, and the technical and 
handling explanation could not possibly have 
been messages from anyone with airship 
experience.’ This latter is surely true. Just to 
take one example: in the passage quoted 
previously (see page 487), ‘Irwin’ complains 
about the gas indicator going up and down. 
Booth’s trenchant reply was: ‘No such in- 
struments were fitted.’ 

‘That technical inaccuracy is bad enough 
but it is mild in comparison to what the 
officers are said to have had in mind from the 
moment they set off from Cardington. They 
supposedly knew the airship was a dud and 
that they had no chance of reaching their 
destination. But they thought they might just 
creep across the Channel and tie up at Le 
Bourget. ‘There were only four places on 
Earth with the facilities to cope with such an 
immense airship, and Le Bourget assuredly 
was not one of them. 


When all was lost 

Then after they crossed the Channel, accor- 
ding to ‘Irwin’ they ‘knew all was lost’. So 
what did they do? Press on into a brutal 
headwind hoping to make Le Bourget 
(knowing all was lost), ‘and try at all costs 
some kind of landing’. An emergency land- 
ing? Like the one they made outside Beau- 
vais? No sane person would attempt any such 
thing, especially when there was an obvious 
alternative. 

If the Captain and his close colleagues 
really were terrified about the way things were 
going, all they had to do was turn around and 
with the wind at their backs limp home to the 
safety of Cardington. Sane men do not accept 
certain death (and commit dozens of their 
fellows tothe same fate) rather than admit that 
they have been defeated by an impossible 
task. 

Returning to the Price-Coster sitting, Mr 
Jarman’s view is that nothing whatever oc- 
curred during the seance that cannot be put 
down to Mrs Garrett’s own subconscious 
and her telepathic powers. Take Achy, for 
instance, at first sight so inexplicable. Not 
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really, according to Jarman, who knew Mrs 
Garrett well. Apparently she frequently 
motored from Calais to Paris. Achy is on that 
road, vividly signposted. Could not Mrs 
Garrett have retained the name subcon- 
sciously? Since it is more than likely that the 
Riot did not pass directly over Achy, what 
else are we to believe? 

And while Eileen Garrett certainly knew 
nothing to speak of about the technicalities of 
airships, the Rrozr was much on her mind 
even before the crash. For she had already 
had visions of an airship disaster, and had 
discussed her fears at length with none other 
than Sir Sefton Brancker Io days before the 
accident. 

The supposedly secret nature of some of 
the technical information provided by 


‘Irwin’ can also be explained. The fact is that 
the design and construction of the Rroz (fuel 
mix and all) was conducted in about as much 
secrecy as surrounded the building of Con- 
corde. Anyone who cared to could have 
amassed immense technical detail about her 
during those long years of building simply by 


reading the newspapers. And of course the 
papers were full of it during the interval 
between the crash and the seance (Villiers 
had even longer to become steeped in the 
events that had overwhelmed his friends). As 
for the savage indictments of the airship that 
form the burden of all the seances, the 
Cardington follies had been notorious all 
along, brought to the fore, naturally, by the 
disaster. 

Coster was a journalist, reasons Mr 
Jarman, and as such would be pretty well up 
on all this, and if we accept that Eileen 
Garrett had telepathic gifts we need look no 
further. ‘That is a perfectly reasonable expla- 
nation, if one there be, for what Jarman 
himself admits is a ‘mystery’. 

Perhaps the final word should be left to 
Harry Price. In his letter to Sir John Simon, 
which is, incidentally, couched in the lan- 
guage of a disinterested research scientist, he 
states that he does not believe that it was the 
‘spirit’ of Irwin present at the seance. ‘Then 
he goes on: ‘I must also state that I am 
convinced that the psychic was not cons- 
ciously cheating. It is likewise improbable 
that one woman in a thousand would be 
capable of delivering, as she did, an account 
of the flight of an airship. .. . Where such 
information comes from is a problem that has 
baffled the world for 2000 years.’ 
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Above: Sir Sefton Brancker, 
who discussed the problems 
of the R707 with Eileen 

Garrett just before the crash 


Left: the giant airship is 
manoeuvred by its ground 
crew prior to its last flight 


Below: the stark, burnt-out 
remains of the A707 offered 
no clues to the precise cause 
of the disaster 
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Dear Sir, 

The photograph alleged to show ball lightning that 
you published in The Unexplained issue 11 (cover 
and page 218) has been used a number of times in 
recent publications, but there is never an adequate 
explanation of the circumstances in which it was 
obtained. The trace of light across the scene was 
obviously pulsating, which according to all authori- 
ties, and the details presented in your article, is quite 
untypical of ball lightning. Questions that arise on 
viewing the photograph are: 1. What did the photo- 
grapher see as he made the exposure? 2. Why was 
he out at 2 a.m. with a camera on a tripod? 3. Why 
was the camera aimed at a particularly uninteresting 
and unattractive row of houses when the pheno- 
menon conveniently flew into the picture area? 
4. How long did the phenomenon take to move 
across the scene? 

If this is a photograph of a genuine phenomenon, 
then it is essential that the full story and report of the 
witness should accompany it, since the report could 
provide valuable material to assist in understanding 
this strange phenomenon. But as long as this photo- 
graph appears in sensationalist ‘believe it or not’ 
guise, then most serious researchers will dismiss it 
as a Spurious trace, probably a sodium street light 
photographed by a moving camera. 

Yours faithfully, 


Janet and Colin Bord Montgomery, Powys 


Dear Sir, 
| would like to relate my experience of a premonition 
about the Mount St Helens volcano. 

On Sunday, 19 May 1980 | drove with my husband 
and a friend up onto the Yorkshire Moors. It was a 
glorious day and we sat high up on the hillside at 
Rosedale, looking down into a valley and across the 
hillside facing us. It was warm and peaceful; we 
thought what a joy it was to be in such a place. 

Suddenly, the landscape began to shiver and 
shake. The vision persisted —| became alarmed that 
something had happened to my eyesight. Then! was 
aware of nature erupting like an atom bomb, involv- 
ing fire and water. | found myself preaching, with 
concern, that man could not compare with the up- 
heaval and destruction that nature could cause. Then 
| felt real alarm, jumped to my feet and turned my 
back on the scene, urging my friend to walk away 
from it with me. Thankfully | found that my vision had 
returned to normal. The time was between 4 and 5 
p.m. 

The following day we learned of the eruption of 
Mount St Helens, and realised that ithad happened at 
the very time of my vision and in a similar manner. 

Another interesting link is that | was born in St 
Helens, Lancashire. 

Yours faithfully, 


Edith Moore (Mrs) Worksop, Notts 


Dear Sir, 

| would like to tell you about an experience | had a few 
months ago. Unfortunately | was alone at the time. It 
was late evening and the stars and the sky were 
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completely obscured by clouds. As | was walking 
along the street! glanced up at a large, menacing low 
cloud, and to my surprise | saw a light floating in and 
out of it. It was larger than the appearance ofa star in 
the night sky and definitely moving. It then disap- 
peared into the cloud and didn’t emerge again. | 
continued walking. The next time | glanced up, | was 
surprised to see several lights, all the same. They 
were white, quite bright, floating around randomly in 
and out of the cloud, and there was no sound. The 
cloud was quite low in the sky. 

The lights disappeared one by one about two 
minutes later. | could have seen UFOs— but! think| saw 
ball lightning. There was no thunderstorm, just rain. 

| have also been the subject of things falling out of 
the sky. It was about 11 or 12 years ago (when | was 
about five or six). | can’t remember the details buta 
friend called for me and asked if | would come out as 
there were grass snakes outside; he showed me a 
few. | went out and sure enough there were grass 
snakes covering a field about 100 feet [30 metres] by 
80 feet [24 metres]. The snakes were all about 6 to 8 
inches [15 to 20 centimetres] long if | remember 
correctly. None of my friends knew where they came 
from. | wasn’t interested then and forgot about the 
incident until a few weeks ago when reading your 
magazine. 

Yours faithfully, 


Julian Merriman Cwmbran, Gwent 


Dear Sir, 

| have been a regular subscriber to your magazine 
since it came out. | have read the various reports and 
investigations with interest and a very open mind. 
But having read the section in issue 14 entitled 
‘Behind the humanoid mask’, | found that! was ina 
position to check the accuracy of a report about the 
‘Risley Spacemen’. 

| work in the atomic energy plant into which the 
creature reportedly disappeared, and | have made 
some discreet enquiries concerning the incident. 
There appear to be omissions by your reporter and 
also some later explanations that are not mentioned. 

From what | have been told, it appears that the 
gentleman who saw the creature reported it to the 
local police, who returned with him to make en- 
quiries at the fire station of the Atomic Energy 
Authority. The firemen there wear silver suits to fight 
fires, so it could have been one of them. As it 
happens, it was not one of the firemen, but it was a 
possible explanation which the article did not 
mention. 

The gentleman was sitting between two policemen 
‘scared out of his wits’. The fact that he went to the 
police — and returned to the scene of his sighting with 
them — would account for his lost 50 minutes. Again, 
this was not reported. " 

It also appears that the incident happened during 
Padgate College Rag Week — and a student is said to 
have confessed to the hoax. 

If anyone has any further information on this report 
| would be pleased to hear it. 

Yours faithfully, 


David J. Forster Widnes, Cheshire 
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